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The major goal of the "Learning Tutors Offer 
Instructional Assistance" project was to effect posit iv.e academic, 
social, and attitudinal changes in. the participant. The p^irticipants 
included high school tutors and elementary school tut^e^ who met and 
worked together ori a daily basis • The activities for the tutorial 
sessions were decided upon cooperatively by the.. tutor and the tutee's 
teacher. The sessions took place at 'JTutor Stations" which were 
located in the hallways of the elementary school, in quiet corners of 
some cla^rooms, or in unused rooms. To. implement the program a ^ 
preschool training program was conducted to permit the involved staff, 
to develop the tutoring program, - Tutoring kits were completed that 
contained instructional materials and .progress charts. Tutors were 
then trained by the elementary teachers. The tutors were evaluated on 
the basis of interviews with their parents, their teachers, the 
-tutee's te'acher, ,and the tutors themsel'^j^es. The experience may have 
helped to maintain the tutor •s academic growth and did enhan<?e their 
desirab^ personal qualities. Evaluation of the tutees w^as conducted 
by interviews with their parents, their teachers, their peers, and 
the tutees themselves. The tutees made very satisfactory progress 
with regard to their personal development aad academic performance, 
(RC) 
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PROJBCaC DESCRIPTION 



This report. is a ammaxy of the project "Learning Tutors Offer Instructional 
Assistance" through Its secohd-year of Impl^entation, This project is partially 
funded through ifltle III^ ESgA.° It is anticipated that the project will be 

continued for a third year. 

. -V - . , ■ • ^ '■ , 

At the outset of this project no specific existing tutoring program. had 

V^een selected for implementation*^ The staff of the Switzerland County School 
Cotodratton atoinistr^ti^^ and the Jef ffirson-Craig Elenj^ntar^ School had 
to ^etrel^p the program that would he used, Cdgsu 1 tenths sis t^l^ for program 
development and evaluatioii was requested f^^^ State University, During 
the first year of the project Dr, Ke^th darlson sei?ve¥ as p*ogra^ consultant ' " 

. and Dj:, Edward M, tfolpert served as evalu^ation consultant. At the close of the 

• first year Dr. Carlson left the State of Indiana and the second year h^ad 

^ \ ^ ' ■ ■ . ' • ■, ■ • 

Dr. Wilpeyt sejnre as program consultant and Dr. Thomas S.rSchroeder serve as 

- evaluition-. consultant. 



Profedt Description 



lihe major goal of this project is to effect positive academic, social and • 
attitiidlnal changes in the participants. The participants Included tutors 
vMii^'e students at Switzerland County High School and tutees who are pupils 
from ^effersdn-Cralg Elementary School. (TJie two schools are in close proximity 
to ea|:h other being separated by an open field which is about* 250: yardb long.) 
The ^al is to be accomplished l?y setting up a program where a tutor and a tutee 
meet -and wfrk together on a daily basis. The activities for the tutorial 
d'^ssions axe decided upon coopelratively by the tutor and the tutee »s teacher. 
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Ikitors are recruited and selected fey the guidance cbunselor at the high 
scbool. The tnajor criterion f6r the selection oip the tutor is i>hether in the 
guidance counselor 'sajudgment the tutorial program would be helpful to the total, 
development of that student. Tiftees are selected by each elementary school 
teacher In grades 2-6 on the basis of being underachievers in reading and likely 
to profit frouv a tutorial experience. Following the selection of the tutors and 
tutees asslgnioents are made on. the basis of when the tutor has .a Study Hall and 
therefore' is available for tutoring and when the tutee^s teacher wants the 
tutorial session to take place. . 

Tiitors meet with tutees at the designated times on a daily basis. iThe 
activities deal mostly with the development of reading skills but sometimes ^ 
other language ski^s and mathmaticVfind themselves in these tutorial sessions. 
Tutors who feel capablfe and are willing vgometlmes take on additional tutees and 
provide small' (2-3) gtoup instruction although the major thrust of the program 
is a one-to-one teaching format. . 

The' tutorial sessions take place at "Tutor Stations^ whiVh are licat^ed in 
the hallways of the elementary scfeool and in quiet corners of some classrooms 
or m unused rooms. Tutors ar^ required to sign in and sign out at the secretary^ 
desk when arriving ^d leaving the building. The secretary maintains all records 
and bookkeeping associated wlthvfhe progr^. 

The principal of the elementary school Is the Prbject Director and Is 
responsible for providing leadership td the project and for monitoring its day 
to day operations. . 

Project Implementation - P4r«h Voai. , 

A pre-achool training program was conducted by Dr. Carlson. The admini- 
strative staff and the teachers from Jefferson-Craig Elementary School attended 
this workshop. This workshop permitted the involved staff to develop the tutor- 
ing program to be implemented during the 1973-74 school year. , 



One 9esslort-of the workshop- wias devoted to la review of ten successful 
tHtorlng projects in Vnlted ^States schools. The programs reviewed were: 

1. .Youth XUtor Toufeh ' \ 

2. Mobilization for Youth . - ' • 
M learning tfirough Teaching ' ' - 

4. ^ The Cherry Creek Schools Tutoring Project 

5. The Soto Street School Project , 

6. The Focolma School Project ° 

7. Each One Teach One 1 \ ^ 

8. • Ontarlo-Mbntplalr Schools Tutoring Project ' " ' 

9. Programmed .Tutorial Reading Project 

10. Pupil Tutor .Pupil ' , ' . 

These ten projects were selected because all of them focused on objectives 
similar to the objectives proposed for the Switzerland County project. From - 
the projects the project staff- selected Implementation procedures and record 
forms that were the framework for the tutoring ptogram at Jeffersoh-Cralg 
school. . ' • I ^ ' V ^ 

■ _ .- • . ■ W ^ .' 

When agreement was reached as to the best way to implement the tutoring 

program, fhe teachers began to bullU the tutoring kits tshat the high ichool 
studpnts would^ use. These tutoring kits Walned the InstructiW materials' 
t6 be used, , a tutor -folder, a tutee skill needs sheet, a tutor lesson plan / 
sheet, a reading- progress card, a Dolch word list, a cumulative word list, and 
a tutor log. ^ ^ ^ 

The Instructional materials consisted of supplementary, reading skill (materials 
that could be progr^ed "for irtdividuallzation. These materials in^clude word • 
analysis activities', comprehension exercises, (Vocabulary and word ^tudy activi^es , 
a personal word card file, and high Interest- Wlifficulty children's literature 
book^'. ■ ■• • ' - , * ( ' 

^ The tutor folder wp a pocket-type 'folder designed to hold the dally tutors. 
Ing* materials, the tutee skill *needs sheet;« the 'tutor lessoA plan, the reding 
projsrass card, the cumulative- word list, and the tutor log. 

The teachers <^pleted the tuBee skill needs sheet which served ks a basis 
for' tutoring and was a focal point from which the teacher guided the tiitor as 



to what was to be taught. Onpe the program was outlined and the tutoring kits 
developed tW tutors were asseinble4 fpr an orientation session and training 
ttt the use of the tutor iclt. 

the Jefferson-Craig teachers trained the tutors assigned to them, ^ey 
.showed each tutor how the Instructional materials wete to ^'^used, how tf follow 
the lesson plan, and how td keep the tutor log. They also shiwed the tuflors 
the^^ut of the tutting stations at Jefierson-Cralg Elemesntary School. After 
the teacher in-service iid the tutor tralnliig sesjsions were completed, the * 
project program was <begun. ' . ^ 

: Each^Jef ferson-Cralg teacher provided the guidance and pjafatting for the ' 
tutor assigned to him or her. At iwo week intervals they completed a brj^ef 
repoi?t^;on teaCher- tasks . Every felx weeks these teacher task reports were 
gathered by the Project Director. Dr. qarlson and the Project' Director also 
con^cted regular in-service sessions throughout the year df the project. These 
sessions consisted. of individual conferences, small group- seminars, and total ' 
staff meetings.. During the course of the year periodic changes were made in . 
the project implementation procedures." HWever, these changes were minor in' 
•nature and the ptcjjelct program was implenlented basically the way it was designed 
at the pre-project wbrkshop.' * * 

The teaching staff at Jefferaion-Craig Elementary School reimalried stable 
throughout the year. Several tutor changes were made. As tutees showed progress 
n6w tutees replaced than. ' ' 

' W»e results of the' project's evaluation at the cloae of the' first year 
showed that the program had been successful in meeting most* of its goals. ^ 
Weaknesses in procedure and administration were not^d and suggestions for the 
Improvement of the program were offered. - 



Project l amlementfltton Second Year / 

Pr. Wolpert met vith the Jeff erson-'Crrig teachers in September^ At this 
meeting, after acquaintances were renewed the previous yfeai;^ efforts artd. 
accomplishments wei;e r^lewed and commented on. -Successes and failures w6re 
noted and solutions 'l:o<. existing and anticipated problms were discuss4d. Later' 
^ the meeting th9 tutors joined the group, ^ey were introduced, and assigned 
to the teachers under whose supervision they would be working. The tutorial " 
sessions begffli shortly thereafter. ' -f-. 

. , Since most of the teachers had experienced the tutorial program; th> year 
before (as had sane^of the tutors) group meetings were rarely needed duV^hgV '^ 
the year. Rather, |>he Program Consultant actpd .as a "tA^le-shootef?Mn /J ^^.^ 
rooting out problem areas. and attempting to effect solutions. . ' V 

Some changes which were initiated and fulfilled (partiallyijor fully), ^e 
as follows " 

1. The teacher task reports wfilch h^d bee« submitted to the Project 
Director every two^ weeks, were to be subbltted every fouj?^ to slk^ 

2.. Time" was to be'^ovided^uring which the teacher and the tutor 

would meeting and exchange ideas dealing with matters of mutual ' 
concern. * - 

" 3. The resources of the -new Remedial Reading l^acher were to be 

utilized. Such resources would include diagnostic capabilities,' 
materials, and methods. The Remedial Reading Teacher was » 
. asked to ^io a diaghosis of the reading problems of each of 
the tutees and to relate these findlpgs along Mth iuggestions 
for suitable methods and materials to the teac^r. Then, 
the^ teacher -in turn would assis^ the tutor in developing * . " 
, activities i^onsonant with the diagnosis. ''^-^ , 

An, evaluation of the programfe ef fe<^ts follows ih thelnext section of " 
this report^ , . / 



^ PROJECT EVALUATION 

Evaluation procedures employed in the project's second year were very' 
similar to those used during theWrst year. Attempts were made to se'cure a 
wide range o£ lnformat:lon concerning personal characteristics and achievement 
phenomena which mlgfet be influenced by the program. 

As In the preAous year, project evaluation was made difficult due to the' 
rather high rate of turnover among' both tutors ajid tutees'. This resulted, 
In many c^ea, In mlssltfg or Incomplete data. The ^^ummarles. which follow 
' represent/judgments of possible program effects based on available data. 

. . EVALPAIIOH OF TUTORS 



Expected' beneficial effects of the tutorial program for tht^tors 
Included the;development of positive personal-sdclal characterlstMs apd the ' 
development of improved academic performance. The various observations carried 
'Tout In these two areas §re summarized l^elow. Due to jnld-year graduations: and 
. otHer factors, only five tutors were available fbr .both pre- and' po§t-test 
measurement. « ' . 

Pergonal' Development . • . 

■ . ' ' ' • ^ 

1,- Perceptions of Ijitors^ Parents. Five parents of tutors in the program, 

. • I • ' , • . ' . - 

were contacted- by telephone at . the conclusion of the school year. All indicated 

. fhat their youngsters had enjoyed their work as tutors, "She thought It was 
tremendousi'* said one. 

the jiarents Indicated that tlieir sons an4 daughters talkjsd extensively, 
of their tutoring experiences at home and- were eager td share difficulties 



and succease^th other family members. All of the parents were able to cite 
• positive changes which the tutoring experience had brought ^out in their 
cl^lldren. Three parents Jiad noted a definite .improvement in. attitude toward 
school,, and all were pleased 'with the "appreciation for others" which the tutor- 
tng experiisnce had seened pp, develop in their children. Also cited as a positive 
result of being la 'the program was th^,iricreased relldjillty of the t;utors in . 
their home setting.* 

2. Perceptions of J^he Tutorsl ^eachers . High -school teachers who had 
the tutors in their classes were asked to complete a self-conceptl rating 
instrument adapted for use in this, project.* Each tutor was rated by two differ- 
ent high school teachers early in October, 1974 and again in mid- June, 1975. 
Results for the five tutors who were in the prograta all year indicated that 
positive progress toward an improved self-concept occurred in four of the five 
cases. 4he results were not,' however|^ statistically significant. 

High school teachers also completedT a rating instrument** indicating their 
.perception of the tutors Mntere&t in reading. Again, .each tutor was cated 
by two of his high school teachers In^tfee faU^and again at the end' of the year. 
.Increases were evident for all tutors rated.. The average fating at the beginning" 
\f the year was 65.80 and the end of year average was 84.80. The difference 
'between these average ratings is significant beyond the .05 level, indicating 
that the odds fol this difference occurring by chance are less than, 5 in 100. 
The.tutars'.t^hers t>erceived that the tutors were becoming more interested in 
reading, as the year progresfed. f ' . 

h Perceptions of th6 Tutees' Teachers . The teachers of the children 
with whom the tutors workejj were asked to complete a. rating scale on tutc^r 
effectiveness. Items bn the scale dealt with matters such as promptness. 



**See Estes, Thomas H., /journal of Reading . Volume 15, No. ^November 1971.. 
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, initiative, and other attitudes and" skills thought to be iinport^t to good 

tutoring. Considering all the tutors' together, the difference between their 

. average effectivness rating at; the beginning of the year and their average 

.rating 4t the end of the year wa.S(>ot statistically significant. 
, ■ " '-' . " 

H6^tever, analysis of the teachers' responses indicated that in all but one 

' ' case the tutors were seen as improvjlng durihg the school year. That is, they . 

were beconting j&ore effective Iri their interpersonal and teaching skills. 

5. Perceptions of the Tutors Themselves . The tutors' own perceptions ' 
«■ ' ' ' ■ 

j»ere solicited through the Use of a reading interest survey and through personal 

' interviews with ^ach tutor. ' 

'■• * ■ ^ 'V. ■ - ■ > * ' 

The reading interest survey was the same form given the. tutors' high school 

" jeachers (see above), Whereas the teaches saw the tutors as becoming more 
interested in-reading, the^esponses of the ^tutors themselves were exactlj" 
opposite. -The avera&e raUng of interest in reading at the, end of the' year was 
. lox^er than the average rating at tjhe beginning of the year, and the difference 
was statistically sign^ll(^ant beyond the .05 level. No explanation for the 
difference between the tutors'* own perceptions and those of their teachers is 
apparent, and the relationship of the tutor*'' apparent lessenlrig of personal 
interest in reading to their effectiveness in the tutoring is unknown. 

Personal interviews were conducted with the tutors near the beginning of 
the school year and again at the conclusion of the year. ' A summary of these.' 
Interview responses and their' implications for program development follows: 
a. Reasons for the tutors' initial involvement in the program 
were varied. addition to' recommendations from thf high' 
, • school guidance counselor, several- indicated that the program 

was recommended to them by other students who had been Involved 
during the previdus year. Hany indicated that they simply liked! 
the idea of being able to help someone. Two tutors became ■ . v-" ' 
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.Involved because fchey thought the experience. might assist them 

; • ' 

in possible career plans for tlackng/'lJSsr^Hi^iidlci^^ 
money was the prime consideration in joini'ngv.the program, 
b. The tutors als&. showed a wide variety of -expectations for them- 
selves in relation to the program. Sever;al indicated that they 
expected to gain personal satisfaction from being ^n a helping 
role, Mdny other personal benefits were anticipated by them,' 
such as the learning of p^atlence, understanding, self-confidence, 
and' social\icills in relation to their own, peers add teachers. . 
Three of the tutors indicated that they expected to better their 
own reading skills as/a result of . the experience. Year-end inter 
views indicated that t^hese expectations were largely fulfilled. 
Nearly all -tutors identified areas of personal growth which had 
taken place in themselves, With the learning of patience bei^g 

mentioned repeatedly. In addition} there "were strong indications 

^ - - A ' .. 

^that the experience had led to many new' insighfis on their part: 
For example, there waf evident a new Appreciation of children's 
personal needs and of individual differ^ces among people, as 
well as an increased appreciation of the teacher's job. ^ ^ 
, At the beginning, of the year, thei tutors were able to establish 
realistic expectations for the childi^en they were working with. 
In addition to e3q)ecting gains in general reading abii&y and^ in 
sixecific reading skills, they held as goals of the program 
improvement in confidence, attitudes, and enjoyment of reading. 
Year-end interview! indicated, that they ejcpectations^were also 
^fulfilled to a very large extent. AH tutors were able to cite 



examples of groxTth which the children ^ad made. 



All-of the-^tjjfedrs Indicated thai: they enjoyed the experieAce. 
^^lons for their enjoymeilt of the program centered maitily bn • ■ 
' the satisfaction of helping someone else»» ^ereas three tutors 
at the beginning of the year mentioned that they liked the program 
because qf the pay involved or because it was "something to do 
instead of stiidy« hall," no tutors mentioned these factors at the 

en4 of the year. i» ^ ' ' / 

. • ' ' .* * ^ ^ 

The tutors were asked what prob lems they encoifntered ' in thie prpgran 

and what Improvonents they would recoimnen(h -JHie^^ Indicated 
that ift> problems were evident. Sopie impotj^t reconimericfet4,ons 
were made, .however. These Included (1) a need for more dlrect^C 
teacher guidance, (2) a\ieed for quieter and more Isolated tutor- 
ing stations, arid ,(3) a'nfeed for more time wl,th the children; ; 
All tutors indicatefd that they were able to recognize deflnlt^ : 
progress on the ipart of - their tutees. Increased skill in basic 
word recognition was ^:he most* commonly Mentioned area of perceived 
progress. General inci^eases In-rej^ding ability "^and progress in 
personai-social development for (she ^children were also noted by ^ 
the tutors. ^ * « * . ' , 

When asked what was the "best" part of tutoring, - the tutors 
overwhelmingly chose personal Interaction with the children and 
seeing the children learn as the most sat^isfac^ry element/ of / 

the program. The "worst" parjts of the tptoring experience werte , . > 

' ■ - " _'V ' . ' • - 

Ti^etv%d as-tt) W-taok of direct guidance by "the clasisroom " 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . * ■ 'f 

teachetfe, (2) poor physica^rrangements for tutoring' (noisy • 

and distracting environment), and (3) difficulties in the 

management of more than one child ^ile tutoring. 
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•- All tutors Indicated that they would like to do more tutoring 
if the opifortuniey presented Itset^. * • 
t. * Three of the tutors Indicated. that the experience had led them 
to consider teaching as a career.. Others, though they enjoyed 
^ tutoring, were not Influenced- by the tutoring experience In terms 
of a career decision, 
j: 6ton||ary,\,the results of personal interviews with tutors in the program 
revealed a corisistantly posit^ reaction to t^e experience. They pierce ived - 
-V : ^^^"^ pc^sitlve benefit? for. them pex^nally in the pro^r^. Monetary reward 
,v was not a prime consideration. They also appeared to recpgnize identifiable 

. s. 0 • 

benefits for the children they tutored. The interviews' indicated that the 
enhancement of intferpersonal skills on the ^part of both tutors aiH' tutees was 
a definite ftrengfch of the program. Finally, some lelpful recommendations were 
made. Including improvement in the physical arrangements for the tutoring' 
sessloijs and Increased teacher guidance for the tutors. * 

Summary and Dlscussioh ' . 

^ P**^fP^'*J®<'tive of the tutoring program has been the developmfeftt and 
enhancematft of desirable personal qualities in the high school tutors. Informa- 
, .tion gathered from parents, teachers, and the -tutors themselves 'appears to 
Indicate that this objective ls\^being achieved, 

Earei^tS appeared unanimous in theif positive perceptions^«of the program. 
It appeared that being a tutor led to the enhatotsement of personal qualities 
in their children which were clearly identifiable. The tutors' high school 
teachers also reported apparent iIt)rovement in the tutors' self -concept and 
Interest in reading. E^lementary school teachers with whom they worked)noted 
Improvement in their work tiabits as the year progresse,d. The tutors themselves 
indicated a variety of ways in which the tutoring experience was of signi- 
* f leant personal, value to them. ^ 
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Academic Performanee 

' 1. Oral Vocabulary. The Peab^dv Picture Vocabulary Test was administered 
to the tutora^ the beginning of the school y4r and again at year end^ Raw 
scores on ^0ifvocabtilaiT? test were thought to provide some index of general 
vocabulary growth during the year. Scores for both pre-test and post-test 

« measurement were available forfive^tutors. Tbe average scoj^e at year end 
was 114.40, compared with an average score of 105.20 at the start of the school 
year. The difference between- these average scores was statistically significant 
at the .05 level. .Thpre' appeared to hive been significixt growth in the general 

^ voc^ulary of the tutors^during the year. 

2. Reading Vocabulary. The Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) " was 
administeted to the tutors at the beginning of the school year aAd again at 
year end. The test requires the subject to read vtords from graded vjord lists 
and is designed to yield on estimate of the subject's reading level. Scores 
for both pre-test and post-te'st measurement were available, for five tutors. 'Mil 
five of these tutors showed a gain In reading vocabulary. The average post-test 
score was 190, compared to an average score of 184 on the pre-test. The 
difference between these average scores was. not statistically significant. 

3. General Reading Achievement. All tutors were given the AGat^s-MacGtnitie 
Reading Test, Survey F. Form. I was administered at the beginning of the school 
ye^,. The test was also given to a sample population o^ the tutors' high ' 
school peers in order to provide a control against t^hich to compare the tutors' 
scores. Table 1 shows the results of this testing.' The figures represent 
dandard score values for a combined average of the vocabulary, comprehension, 

and speed/accuracy subtea,ts of the Gates-MacGlnitie test. < " ^ 
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MEAN STMDiSBD SCORES ON PSE-TEST. AND" POST-TBST yl 
AND GAIN SCORES FOR tIjTORS AND TUTORS* HIGH SCHOOI. PEERS 



• GROUP .- 

• 


' PRie-Ti^^T 


POST-TEST 

_ r 




GAIN . 


TUTORS (N=53k^ 








-0,60^ 


TUTORS' PEERS (N=jp9) 


41.26 


39.37 




-1.89 



/ , . • ■ . -i : ; ' ■ ' 

/ Table, l-'^phows that the tutors made a gain of -0.60 standard score polnta 
compared to a gain of -1.89 for the students in the. control group.. The / 
dj.fferen«*e between these gains was not statistically significanfci 
i 4. Reading Coniprehension. The tutors were ^Isb pre^tested and post-tested 
<*sing.the cloze test procedure. This t6at is one in which the subject attempts- 
to correctly determine and writ^ in words which have been deleted from passages 
-of reading material. Several passages of increasing difficulty are employed 
in the test. The test attempts to determine the extent to which the subject 
comprehends the passage from the context surrounding the deleted wprds and uses 
that information to decide whet the delated word should be°. Thus it is also 
a te.st of vocabulary and knowledge of language structure. A group of -the 
tutor's high school peers were also tested and served as a control group, 
the resulte of the cloze tests are shorn in Table 2. . ' 

TABLE '2 



MEAN.PR]§-TEp^i POST-TEST, AND GAIN SCORES ON 



. CIX)SE TESTS FOR TUTORS AND TUTORS' HIGH SCHOOL PEERS 



GROUP 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


GAIN 


TUTORS (N=4) 




88.25 


' 94.00 . 


5.75 


TUTORS 'PEERS (N«15) 




74v60. 


79.47 


4.87 




, f 









Table 2 showa^that the average gain of 5.7S polntg for the tutors was , 
slightly greater than the average gain of 4.87 for thblr peers in the control 
group. The difference between these gains was not statistically significant. 

Simanarv a nd DlHcusalon of Tutor Evaltfatl on 

A variety of procedures were employed In an. attoapt to discern effects which 
the program may have had on the tutors. Possible effects were classified 
whder two main headings -.personal development ^d academic performance. * • 
, . the ease of t)ie latter, results tended to phow that the tutors as a group 
showed a generally positive growth pattern during the year. Pre-teit apd 
post-test measujres of oral Ayaeabulary and reading vocabulty showed a progressive 
tendency. In two performance measures on whlfeh the tutors were compared wJ^th 
a sample group of their peef.^ not In the tutoring program, the gains of the 
tutors exceeded those of their peprs, though' the difference In gains were not 
significant. ^ t ^ ■> 

Two factors appear relevant to the Interpretation of these findings. First ^ 
since the tutors were youngsters considered to be some what "high risk" students. 
It would not be expected that they would generally be high achievers academically. 
The fact of theli; strong maintenance of academic performance in relation ' 
to their non-tutoring peers may in itself suggest positive effects of the 
program. Secondly, it should be ^ept in mind that the objective of the progjgm 
wks not to improve the academic skills of the tutors, ''but of the tutees. To 
expect academic growth proportionately greater than that of their p^ers would 
be inappropriate. Results certainly indicate J:hat the experience did. not 
hinder their academic performance and may have served t9 maintain it. 

In terms of persona^l growth, reactions gathered from parents, teachers 
and the tutors .themselves appear to reveal a wide variety ofj^erceived benefits 
fot the program. The development and enhaiement of desirable "personal qualities 
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tn the tutors Is apparent In all reports gathered, and there appears to bei 
almoat unlvowal approval of the program as a positive Influence on the tut< 



\ 
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Petsonai Development . • * ''^ ' ^ - 

^ ^■■ ^ . ^ 

Pe?rcepti^8 of , Parents > An aj^tempt was made to contact parents 
or tutees by ptione at the conclusion of th^ school year, l^ree parents were 

coiitacted, ^ AH Indicated that they felt tllalr children^ had enjoyed (he tutqrr 

\ . , ^ ' • ... ,^ 

ing e:sperlence« , Two of the parents were^abj.e to perceiv'e definite *beneflte 

' ^ . * 'V ' • ' . 

In the program ^f or tb^ir'^cKlldren* "I ckn'l; begin to say 4ipw much he has 

Improved/' sald>ne,-yHe reads much better and faster, and doesti't miss 

* • " ' . ' ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

words so much*^ ihe children appeared to speak posltl^^ly of the tutoring ' 

program at *homei The parents Indicated' thatl personal help waa very imp'or«» 

' ■ - ■ i. . • • 

tant^to their children* One parent Indicated a big difference in the child's - 

pport c«*d he attributed to the tutoring » and ^mother felt that the 

" » . '. ■ ^ ' . I''- * , ' - ■ . ■ ■ ♦ 

tutoring h^d caused hTs child to enjoy dclboo!!: much more. 



.A 



Though only a very small ^sampling of parents response was possible, It 

■ . ' . '^^ ■ . "... , ' . 

appears that the program was perceived by parents as having a positive effect, * 
both in of achievment and attitude^ among ihe tutees. 

2,., Perceptions of Teachers . The teachers of the tfutees in the program 
were asked to complete^two survey instruments Inti&hded to «yleld information 
concerning possible^f fipcts of the tutoring plrogram on the children. These 
instruments -^wigre administered both at the beginning aii^ end of the schoqj^ year. 
Results of comparisons £6x all tutees who were in the program all year are 
discussed below* , , 

, The firs^nstrument was a l\stlng pf a wide ^arlety of schools activities. 
For e^ch, the teacher indicated his or her perception of the degree' </£ interest 
the tutee had in this activity. Uhen these responses were translated i^to 

■ • y. . ■ • J . . 
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numerical values, only one one,-hun<^redth' of ^a point separated the beginnin^t'of- 
year average from the end-^-year average. As perceived by the teacheVa, tL 

/ .ttttees* degree of interest in school-related activitl/es appaiiently remained 
the «flDie throughout the year. •. ' c 

. ' A second measure reqiiested f rop the teachers related t<*. dheir pereeptiot 
of the possible effects of the tutoring pjrograi^ on the self-coLcept the 

^ tutees. Self-concept rating scales completed by, the teachers /yielded an avfera|< 
rating score of 2.69 at the end of tie oyea?, compared witlv an/ average score 
& 2.38 at the beginning of the year. ^The'gain of •W.Sl points was n^ 




statisieally significant,; though a slight -improvement in perceived s^lf-co^l^t 
was in(|icated. 

3, Perceptions of the MSgsj iPeers. Sociometric observations were 
gatheped In the tutees» classrooms In order to examine possible effects' of 
the tutoring progr^ on the twfejs' social developnfent. ^Specifically, this 
measui^ement sought to determine the esteem in ^ch the tutees were held by . 
fheir classmates at the begl^mlij^ and at the end of the year. i \ 

All of the students In the tulrees classtocms wete asked to .aspond to the^ 
fallowing three guestlons: ^ ' 

1. "You are planning to giv^ a party at home. ^ Which classmates 
would you invite?" ' . / 



2. "You may .choose the classmate to sit next to you in class. ' , 
whom nould you «hoos^2" • 

3% "Your teacherl says, that your may get help xd-th some of your 
schoolwork. Which classmate would you chopse to assist ybu?" 

Firsts second, a^ third choices we're requeste'a for each que^^^on. FoV 
puposes of analysis, for each ^Ituation 3, 2, or 1 point* were designed to 
a child for each time his name wa&^lected by one o^hls classmates as first, 
second, pr third choice, respectively. 



,Wie remits of theViaalysla of points received by the tutees are lahown • 



tn Tabl« 3. 



AVERAGB NDMBSR OP IpmS RECEIVED BY lUIESS \(H«I9) - ' 
AVtiSABE G&IR ON TORBB SOOmSSSBlC BAXIN6S ' 




Quest Ibal 

- Questlon|2 
^lestioii 3 



Con&lne^ Average" 



AVERAGE POINTS ' 



' October 



. 3.U 
3.11 
2.22 



2.80 



Jutle 



4,33 
2.39 



3f.7I 



.n 



AVERAi^ GAIN 



+1.22 
+I.CO 
•10.17 
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Table 3 shows that the est/eem or popularity of the tptees as seen hy 
their classmates increased during the school year/ ' ^ • ^ 

Perceptions o£ £fag^ Tutees Thaaselves ^ ^Ehe tutites t?ere aaked to^|^ 

•" ^ / 

complete surveys indicating their inter^alMLn various school activities 

eiiBilar to thos^ survey d^|4Hssed above with reg<|rd teachers* perceptloi 

A comparison of responses In October and ^ June revealed a slight drop 

(-.3 points) In average st/ores on this rating Instrument. The difference 

between the average ratings for October aai June was not significant and 

appeared to cotilclxqi the ^eachers' observations that little change in Intercut 

In school actlvltl^ oc^rred among the tutees during the year. 

Personal interviet^s were conducted with a total of fifteen eutees who 

P^ogr^. A pummary of these Interv^Lew results follows: 
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«* All ^Ifteei^-of tfce chtldten tpdicated that they enjoyed the tutor- 
, ing eiqperietice.. Reasoiis for enjoyin^nt of the tutoring aesslons 
Included that it was fu^, that they liked the tutor, that theyV 
enjoyed the variety pfjlc^vltles "during the tutoring sesslona, 

. . and two of the children indicated that thejr liked tutoring \ 
because it caused a noticeable- Itaprovement in their vork^ X 

>. A wide variety of activities wer^given as the 'Wst liked" 
. by the cblldifen^ Working at the chalkboard, reading stories . - ' 

; fOxA diacttssing them, receiving hejp with "hard woris" find . 

■ . with schoal work and^asignments' were among the favorite activ- . . 

' • .• . . ■ ' • • - ■. » . . 'V 

■ Itles. . ■■' . , - - ■• '■■ > r " ' 

c. When asked what was "least liked" about the tutoring sessions, ' 
ten of the fifteen children could think of nothing that they 
disliked. Two children itidtcSEtted some dislike for certain personal ^ 
traits pf the tutors. R/Badlng material t^at was "too hard," 'J. 
readin^ut loud, and "doing written work" were mentioned as 
least lltked by one child. ' • , . 

. The children vrere asked to identify things /they had learned 

n 'I '■ ■ ^ « 

in the tutoring* Responses lnclude4 the teaming of new words, 

learning to pronounce twords better^ learning to use. periods/ 

etc. ^ in reading, leaming%:a identify Syllables, and learn- { 

Ihg to use a glossary. Pour children said they definitely had 

learned to read better. "I c^ tell I ^ better," said one. 

Another indicated that lie was sure he had Improved so much 

that he tTOuld not need further tutoring. Three children 

■ . • 

could not Identl^ specifically something they had learned 

from the tutoring. v. 



e. All fifteen of the ehlidren Indicated that they would like 

to* be tutored again* Ktost indicated that the reason they tiouiLd 
like ftirther tutoring jras that £3 was "fun." Two said they • ° - 
Itked It because they got out df cli^s. . 
tH»e result g« of ^ these Interviews Indicate that, from the'tutee's poln^ 
: of view, the- tutoring progrm was perceived quite positively. ^ Most ^f the 
children ym^. able, to Identify specific tutoring activities which they felt 
were Jielpfui, andjnany Identifled^speclflc skilly or abilities which had been 
developed as a^ result of the tutorfiig. TheJLr attltudies toward ^he experience 
was good f and they jiaw iiK>ii:«i^^^t^^ ; • ^ 

■ A<iademlc Perfownanee ' . - • " - .. ^ 

. ^» Oral Vocabulary. The Peabodv Picture Vocabulary Test was adn^nlstere*^ 
to the tutees at the beginning of the sc^ol year and agalo ^t yeat end. Rrfir^ 
scores on thls^ vocabulary test were thought to provide «ome Index of general * 
vocabulary growth during the year. Scores^for both pre-test and post-test 
measurement were ^allable for. eight ^tee^ The average score at year end 
was 72.71, coiopared with an iavjirage score of d7.43 at the beginning of the 
school year, „ Indicating an average gain of 5.28 raw score points. The difference 
* t>etwq,en pre- and post-test averages was not statistically significant. 

2. Reading Vocabulary . The Slosson Oral Reeding Test (SOkT) was admin- 
Istered to the tutees in October and again in June* Scores for both pre^test 
and ]^08t»test measur^ents were available for thirteen tutors. The average 
post^^t SGOte wa^ 72.85, fcou^ared with an average pre-tes^i score of 59*08. 
The difference between these average scores (413.77) ^s statistically signi* 
ficant at the ♦OS level, indicating that it was unlikely that such a difference 
could have occurred chbnce. ^The tutees appeared to have improved signlfl* 
oantly in their aBllit;^ to read Isolated wrds correctly. j\ 
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3. ggnesal leadtne Achleh^emsiH;. All tute'ea were given the p Gates-MacGintt te 
ReadloB TgBt at /the beglmiingid end of the school year, nie test was also 
^ given to the tutees' classmates ^n order to provide a control group against 
which to coiapare the tutees' performance . Both standard school average* and 
grade equivalent averages yere commuted for botji groups. Table 4* shows the 
average standard scores achieved on\ the Gates-MjicGlnAtle tests. 

VstE 4 \ - V . ■ 

MANS sx&sdaro sispma o's fre-^^ss m> - > * 

POST-reST AND GAIN SCORES ri|R TUTESS AND Wtm CLASSMATES • ,' ')' \ 



: ^ • • V 


GROUP 




P0ST-T3ST 


GAIN 


, Tutees (ns»l7) . 


39.23^ 


42.53 


+3,30 


Tutees* Classmates (ji«95) 

> 


45.S2 


47.15 


+1.63 



Table 4 shows that the ^e»^a^ gain in afeandard score for tihe tutees 

exceeded that of their classmates. The difference between t:he -average gain 

for the two groups, however, was not statistically significant. * 

Results in terms of gr^de equivalent scores achieved on the Gates-MacGlnltie 

•'i . \ ^ ' ■ ■ 

test for the tutees and their classmates are shown In Table 5. 

TABLE 5 ■ " * ^ 

^ MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES ON PEE."TEST AND . • / 

POST-TEST AND GAIN SCORES PGR TDTEES^AKD THEIR CLASSMATES 



GROUP 



Tutees (n=17) . 

Tiitees V Classmates (n»95) 











PRE-TEST 




POST-TEST 


GAIN 


2.85 




3.62 


+.77 


3.88 




4.54 


° +.66 



0 
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. ^ '"^^ dlf fer^ce between average gains to gr^de equlvalei^f scores for the 
two groups was not statistically significant. 

Inspection of Tabl^ 4 and 5 reveals that the .tutees as a group shajyed 
grfeater gains In general reading achievement thaii-feheir classmates, though ' 
th^ differences we^ not significant. It is also apparent . that the tutees* 

•as a group generally were lower achievers than th&ir classmates. In this 
light, their pattern of great relative growth during the ^ear is noteworthy. 
^ 4.. Reading Conmrehenslon. The tutees >nd their classmates were pre-tested 
and post-tested using the cloze test procedure (described under tutor evaluation 
above). The result^ of the analysis of close test scores are <5&Bcribed In 

. Table 6. ^ * ' ' . / . 

J. 

' ^ TABLE 6 o ■ 

MEAN PBS-TEST, POST-TEST, AND GAIN SCOSES 
• ON (aX>2E TEST FOR TOTBES AMD THEIR CUSSMiW^ " /" 











GROUP 


PBE-1SST 


POST-TEST 


t GAIN 


TUtees (^"16) . 


35.44 


50.44 


^+15.00 ft 


tutees' Classmates (na94) 


53.30. 


66.67 


' +13.37' 



, Table 6 shows that the avw?age gain of iS.Od points for the!tutees 
slightly exceeded the average gain of 13.37 for thatr classmates in the 
control group. Hie difference between ^hese gains was not statistically 
significant. Again, as vras the case with the results of the Gates-MacGinitte 
SP'^^^-pR SSat the low achieving tutees surpassed the yearly growth rate bt 
the higher achieving peers. * , 



Stanmarv and Dlacusslon of Tiitje Evaluation , ' 

Several types of Information were 'gathered on the tutees In order' to^galn 
InslghtE on. possible^ effects of the program on their personal development a^d 

■ \ " ^ , * ^ V . \ . : " ^ ' • • 

academic per fom^ce* . " . 

Wlthssgard to personal development Indications are that the tutees ' 
appeared to m^e very sa^sfactory progress during the year. Although theviB ' 
was no apparent increase in their general , interest In school activities, they 
^wore. perceived l>y their teachers as gaining slightly in self-concept and also 
iaiproved in the fegard with which they were held by their classmates. These 
.are definitely developmental strengths which. participation in the program 
would be expected tp promote i d . ^ ' 

Perceptions of. parents and of the tutees themselves quite positl>^e. 
Many specific instances of positive benefits of the program were cited. TUtor- 
ing definitely was perceived as a satisfying experience, and as such might 
be expected to promote better attitudes toward school and toward one's self 
as a' student. , « I 

|n terns of academic performance, the results of measures taken showed 
Improvement $n all areas. An Incre^^e In oral vocabulary was Indicated, and 
a signified Increase- In the ability to read Isolated vocabulary words wad 
found. In cases where^ tutee performance was compared with the performance 
of their school classmates, the tutees consistent ly made greater gains, though 
they were performing at a lower achievement level. This spe^s well of the 
tutees* academic developc^ent^urlng the year, md msy represent a direct . 
Influence of the program on them. 

Considering all data gathered, It 'lippears obvious that the tutees fared 
as well or better than their classmates during the year. Considering the 
personal benefits recognized, the program i^pears to have been a successful ^ 
and helpfu^l^erience for them.^ . ' 



